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RITUALISM. 


The subject of Ritualism has, for some time 
past, attracted a large amount of attention in| 
this country. In our present number will be 
found a notice of the work which may be re- 
garded as the text book of the system in its ex- 
ternal manifestations. It is these that strike! 
the eye of the general public, and while they | 
apparently fascinate a portion of the more aris- 
tocratic Churchmen, are met by others with the 
most decided opposition. Fully holding with | 
the latter, and with the reviewer in our present 
number, that the ritualistic movement is directly 
towards Rome, or rather that it is the system 
in bud of which Romanism exhibits the full de- | 
velopment, we cannot but regret that so large a | 
numberof +piritual worshippersand true Protest- 
ants as exist in the “Church of England,” 
should be associated by legal bonds with those 
whose principles and practices they abhor. In 
one of his recent letters an English nobleman 
traces the difficulty of finding laymen to unite 
in a movement against Ritualism to the fact 
“ that a vast number of the serious and thought- 
fal portion of our middle class . . . have | 
joined the ranks of the Nonconformists, and | 
therefore luok on with a smile at our perplexi- 
ties . . . and inquire what prevents our 
following their example.” In the first portion 
of Lord Ebury’s remarks we concur, and would 
point to it as one of the evils which the exclu- 
siveness of the State Church—if not rather the 
fact of its being a State Church—has created. 
So large a portion of the serious and thoughtful | 
have left it that those of this class that remain | 
are no longer so preponderating in numbers and 
influence as to take all hope of success from rit-’ 
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ualistic and Romanizing “ priests.” We would, 
however, repudiate for ourselves, and we trust 
may do so for the great bulk of Nonconformists, 
the idea of smiling at the difficulties of sound, 
Protestant Churchmen: although we would in 
all seriousness urge them to consider whether 
they do well to retain a political status which 
inflicts on so many of their congregations the 
teachers of a sensuous and unspiritual wor- 
ship. 

But our chief motive in thus alluding to rit- 
ualistic practices was to point to the unsound prin- 
ciples which underliethem. That which we might 
correctly call silly and childish, when regarded 
in its mere outward form, becomes false and mis- 
chievous when found to spring from and indi- 
cate unsound and unseriptural dogmas. And 
this applies, we cannot doubt, to the present 
movement. It is to the aggrandizement of the 
clerical order—the exaltation of the priesthood 
as absolvers from sin, and, above all, as having 
power to command the presence of the Lord 
Jesus as often as they administer the Sacrament, 
that the pomp and splendor of the ritual in- 
evitably tend. “If our Congregations,” writes 
one of the leading ritualists, “ could only be 
brought to believe that Christ’s body is present 
in the sacrament, and in consequence of the act of 
consecration—not of the faith of the recipient 
—how sorry they would be for all the outery 
against the Ritual, all infinitely too poor and 
weak as it is, with which we are striving to 
surround so august a mystery.” 

Now if, as we believe, such principles as that 
here stated lie at the foundation of Ritualism, 
it is evident that no mere ridicule of its ab- 
surdities, nor even a testimony, right and true 
though it be, to simplicity of worship, is suf- 
ficient to meet the case. We must go deeper 
—even into the inspired statements of which 
human absolution and human consecration are 
but perversions. And if in simplicity we thus 
search the volume of the New Testament, reading 
it not by the “dim religious light” of patristic 
lore, but in that which is ever given to the sin- 
cere and prayerful seeker, we shall doubtless 
find the religion there portrayed to be in marked 
contrast to that papal and hierarchical sys- 
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tem of which Ritualism claims to be the “ out- 

ward adorning.”*— London Friend. 

ilainalio 
From the London Friend. 

The Directorium Anglicanum: being a Manual of 
Directions for the right celebration of the Holy 
Communion, for the saying of Matins and Even- 
song, and for the performance of other rites and 
ceremonies of the Church, according to the an- 
cient use of the Chorch of England, with pian of 
chancel, and illustrations of such ornaments of 
the Church, and of the ministers thereof, at all 
times of their ministration, as shall be retained 
and be in use, as were in this Church of England, 
by the authority of Parliament, in the second 
year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth. 
Second Edition: by the Rev. Freperick Geonce 
Leg, D.C. L. 

The work before us is a quarto volume, con- 
taining upwards of three huodred pages, in an 
ornate aud elaborate style, with plans for the 
fitting up of churches, and minute directions to 
the clergy of the Church of England for per- 
forming various rites and ceremonies. The 
whole professes to be based on the practice of 
the Church of England, in the reign of King 
Edward the Sixth, founded on the authority 
given by the Book of Common Prayer now in 
Jorce, that such ornaments of the church and 
the ministers thereof, at all times of their min- 
istration, shall be retained and be in use, as 
were in this Church of England, by the an- 
thority of Parliament, in the second year of the 
reign of King Edward the Sixth. 

Varied feelings present themselves to the mind 
on opening “The Directorium Anglicanum.” 
At first, we were inclined to regard it as child’s 
play, so absurd do many parts appear; but, 
when it is regarded as a part of that tide which 
is flowing from Rome, and remember that the 
second edition of this expensive work is said to 
be nearly sold, it must be regarded with serious- 
ness, and should be taken as one amongst many 
warnings given to those who wish to support 
the religion of the New Testament in its purity. 
But the reader must judge for himself. 

Opposite the title page we find a frontispiece 
representing an altar, surmounted by a cross 
dressed with flowers, lighted by twelve candles, 
with priest and attendants dressed in richly or- 
namented garments, and under the whole the 
words, ‘The Holy Eucharist.” In the first 
chapter we are informed ‘his is the principal 
act of Christian worship. For this service there 
is required an altar, a credence table, a piscina, 
an aumbrye, a sedilia (page 3;) then follow 
some pages of directions fur the furniture of the 
altar (page 9), including amongst many other ar. 
ticles, ‘‘ The Altar Cross,” “ Two Altar Lights,” 
“ Altar Candlesticks.’’ Under the head vest- 


* We would take the opportunity to express our 
earnest desire that J. J.Gurney’s excellent treatise 
on the subject were more generally perused. A cheap 
edition, under-the title of ‘“‘Puseyism traced to its 
Root” was published some twenty years since, and 
is doubtless still procurable. 
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ments (page 14), we find twenty two different 


articles of dress directed to be used at different 
services ; some of them, as shown by the draw- 
ings, are to be highly ornamented (page 26.) 

If there are more sets of vestments than one, 
the following order should be observed in the 

i use of them :— 

White from the evening of Christmas Eve to 
, the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive. 

Red—Vigil of Pentecost to the next Satur- 
day, Holy lonocents, if on a Sunday, and all 
other feasts. 

Violet, from Septuagesima Sunday to East- 
er Eve, &c., and on Holy Innocents, unless on 
ja Sunday. 

Black, Good Friday and funerals ; on public 
fasts et de Misses de requiem. 

Green, all other days. 

The vestments used at the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist should be the same color as 
the frontal of the altar. The superfrontal may 
always be red (page 36). 

THE PROCESSION AND INTROIT. 

The choir proceed from the sacristy two and 
, two, holding their caps with both hands before 

\the breast, and, preceded by the verge bearer, 
take their places in the chancel laterally, first 
inclining towards the altar two and two; these 
are followed by the celebrant and the ministers 
of the altar (preceded by the serving clerks in 
eassock and surplice) in the following order— 
|1, epistoler ; 2, gospeller; 3, celebrant, with 
bodies erect, and eyes turned to the ground. 
The epistoler and gospeller walk together, the 
celebrant alone. On arriving at the foot of the 
altar steps, the clerks take their places north 
and south, facing east, on the lower step in front 
of the altar ; and the celebrant and ministrants 
stand humbly before the steps of the altar, until 
the commencement of the introit, when the 
celebrant advances to the altar, and gospeller 
and epivtoler also take their places( page 73). 
DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF INCENSE AT HIGH CELE- 
BRATION OF THE HOLY EUCHRIST. 

A quarter of ao hour before the celebration, 
the thurifer should present himself at the sacris- 
ty, put on his cassock and cotta, and in default 
of the acolytes assist the sacred ministers to vest. 
The priest, deacon, and subdeacon being vested, 
the blessing of the incense to be used in the 
procession takes place immediately before leav- 
ing the sacristy. The celebrant receives the 
spoon from the deacon, who says, “ Be pleased, 
reverend father, to give a blessing.” He then 
takes incense from the navicula or incense boat 
(held by the deacon who receives the tharifer), 
and puts it on burning charcoal in three several 
portions, each time sprinkling it in the form of 
across. Then, io accordance with the deacon’s 
prayer, he blesses the incense with his right hand, 
saying, “Be tnou blessed by Him in whose hon- 
or thou art to be burned.” The thurible is 
held by the thurifer whilst the incense is put in. 
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The procession then moves into the aisle in the | heart of unbelief, miss that glory and happiness 
following order— which is prepared for us; that we should no 
1. Thurifer, with thurible smoking, preceded | longer amuse and deceive ourselves with scep- 
by the cross bearer. tical speculations on the theory of religion ; but 
2. Acolytes. rather that we should, with all dilligence, lay 
3. Clergy two and two in reverse order;|hold of its substance, and FLEE FROM THE 
the part nearest the celebrant being the place of | wRATH TO CoME:—that with reverence, hu- 
honor. mility, gratitude and joyfulness, we should 
4. Procession of celebrant. accept “the unspeakable gift of God’’—even 
A. Subdeacon and deacon, His Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ! 
B. The celebrant. It is the prayer of my heart that it may be 

N.B. If a bishop be present, he precedes! so with us all. 

the celebrant (page 96). Farewell. I am thy affectionate friend, 
THE WASHING OF CORPORALS. de! ie J. J. GURNEY. 

As the corporal is a linen cloth on which has Of the convicting impression produced by 
been laid the Lord’s Body, the Church orders | the above letter we are already apprzed. Placed 
the washing of it with a minute and pious care. | by Dr. Alderson under the cushion of his easy 

We also find particular directions for prepar- | chair, it was daily perused for severa! weeks, 
ing the altar and for floral decorations. ‘The|with careful references to the sacred text as 
calendar sets forth a table of all the feasts that | quoted ; his daughter, Amelia Opie, often read- 
are to be observed in the Church of England | ing the Bible to him, and gladly aiding him, as, 
throughout the year; those in red letter amount like the noble Bereans, he searched the Scrip- 
to twenty-eight, besides every Sunday; those in | tures daily, whether these things are so. About 
black letters to sixty-six, all in honor uf a sup-| five months subsequent to the date of this in- 
posed saint. valuable Christian manual, Joseph John Gurney 

We think we have given enough to show the received, at the close of a religious meeting at 
object aimed at by our author. Is it not to bind Norwich, a note from Dr. A., which, as will be 
the soul and bodies of meu with burdens griev- | seen by the following response written on the 
ous to be borne, to bring them under the do-|same day, evinced a deep solicitude to prove 
minion of priestly power, to negative the great himself, whether be was truly “ 10 the faith,” 
gospel doctrine that it is at once the duty and and whether his feet were turned into the way 
the privilege of all the Lord’s children to be | of salvation. Sa 
kings and priests uoto Him, instead of one to} Those who have been privileged to know this 
set up many mediators between Ged and the/| great and good man will readily appreciate the 
souls of men, and finally to take us all back to| benignant glow—the deep thankfulness to God 
Rome ? R. F. | who giveth the increase—with which he re- 

— garded this evidence that the seed of the King- 

THE LETTER ON REDEMPTION—ITS ORIGINAL | dom, sown in trembling faith, was beginning to 
AND HISTORY. yield fruit to the glory of the good Husband- 

(Continued from page 339.) man. It is, perhaps, in a large majority of 

One observation only remains,—and my | cases, all that is permitted to the faithful am- 

long, very long letter will be concluded. Christ | bassador for Christ, to know that ‘the word 
is our Redeemer, not only because he died tojof the Lord shall not return unto him void,” 
reconcile us to the Father, and to procure for|and to feel the flowing peace which is graciously 
us, by his own blood-shedding, the forgiveness} veuchsafed as a reward to the humble instru- 
of our sins, but also because he prepares us; meat who, so far from claiming reward, pro- 
for heaven by his Spirit. He redeems va; foundly feels that after having done all be is an 
from our sins. It remains to be eternally true, | anprofitable servant, having done only what it 
that without holiness none shall see God or ew-| was his duty to do. But it is sometimes per- 
ter into his kingdom: but Christ is an all-suf-| mitted to the minister of Christ, to see that the 
ficient Saviour for us. He procures us the free, message sent by him has been blessed to the 
pardon of all our past transgressions, and »y|accomplishment of that whereto it was seat. 
his sanctifying power, light and life within us,| Aod then, with gushing thankfulness, the lan- 
he purifies and changes our vile sinful hearts, | guage of his heart is that of our beloved friend’s 
imparts to us his own holy nature, enables us| lips on the present occasion: ‘The Lord alone 
to walk before Him in righteousness, love, pu-|be praised!” His promptitude in responding 
rity and peace: and thus prepares us for the| to the ery of an anxious, seeking soul illustrates 
enjoyment of that heavenly inheritance which) the Psalmist’s words: “I will run the way of 
he has, by his own meritorious sufferings and|thy commandments, when thou shall enlarge 
death, purchased for us. my heart.” 

How infinitely desirable, my dear friend, To Dr. JAMES ALDERSON, 
does it appear, for ourselves and for all whom Norwica, Ninth month 6th, 1822. 
we love, that we should not, through the evil' My very dear friend:—After our meeting 
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had broken up this morning, a lady, whom we 
both dearly love, slipped into my hands thy in- 
teresting little note: interesting I must call it, 
both because the inquiry it contains is of so 
much importance, and because the dear in- 
quirer himself is so cordially in earnest. I must 
say, that in the very question which he puts to 
me, he affurds me some good reason to believe 
that his faith in the Redeemer of men is of the 
heart as well as of the head 

I think io my last letter I observed, amongst 
other things, that we are indeed to be saved by 
Joith in Jesus Christ When the jailer at 
Philippi so anxiously inquired of Paul, ** What 
shall | do to be saved ?’’—the inspired apostle 
was at no loss tou answer him “ Believe io the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” said he, “and thou shalt be 
saved.’’ “God sent His only begotten Son into 
the world,” said our Saviour, ‘‘ that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but bave 
everlasting life.” In the epistles there are also 
many passages which plainly prove that we are 
justified—that is, that we are acquitted and ac- 
cepted of the Futher as innocent (dmawipsda) 
through /vith in the Son of God. 

Now it is certainly very true, that the faith 
or Lelief by which we are thus saved and justi- 
fied is nota bare assent of the understanding 
to the reality of the mission and sufferings of 
Jesus. The evil spiri's * be/ieve and tremble ;” 
and whilst, as we read in the Gospels, they ree- 
ogtized the Lord Jesus, saying, “ We know 


who thou art—the [Holy One of God,’’—they 


were also heard to cry out: ‘“‘ What have we to 
do with- thee, Jesus thou Son of the Most 
High!’ Now our knowledge may not be equal 
to theirs, yet we are as mea of understanding, 
furnished with abundant evidence that Jesus 
who appeared in the world nearly two thousand 
years ago, was indeed the Holy One of Israel, 
and the Son of God: and whilst, with our 
rational facuity, we fully assent to this truth, we 
may nevertheless have nothing to do with him, 
or with the hopes of his salvation! This bare 
assent of the understanding to the truth of 
Christianity—an assent unaccompanied by the 
/ruits of righteousness—is called by the apostle 
James dead faith. “ Faith without works,” 
says he, “ isdead.” And this dead faith can save 
no one. 

Let us then have recourse to its opposite, and 
observe that the faith which is to save us is /iv- 
ing faith, Whilst the convictions of the under- 
stunding in favor of true religion are of unspeak- 
able value as a preparation for the work of 
Grace, thou art plainly right in thy notion that 
this living faith is the operation of the heart. 
The apostle Paul declares that “in Christ 
Jesus, (or with reference to the religion of 
Cc brist Jesus, ) neither circumcision availeth any- 
thing nor uncircumcision,” but “faith that 
worketh by LOVE.” Living faith is that active 
principle in our minds by which we willingly 


receive aot -dorveily strive after the truth of 
God; and by which the affections of our hearts 
are engaged in loving him who first loved us. 

“Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us, and sent his Son to be a pro- 
pitiation yor our sins. We love him because he 
Jirst loved us.” How wonderfully are the 
doctrines of the gospel adapted to our real con- 
dition! How plainly are they calculated to en- 
gage our natural affections on the side of truth 
and righteousness! Do we not show gratitude 
one to another? And shall we not—are we 
not almost constrained to—love and serve God, 
who ‘‘sp»red not his own Son, but gave him up 
for us all?” Shall we not love and serve the 
blessed Jesus, “ who being io the form of God, 

thought it not robbery to be equal with God, 

but made himself (for our sakes) of no reputa- 
tion, and took upon him the form of a servant, 

and was made in the likeness of men; and 
being found in fashion as a man, humbled him- 
self, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross? Shall we not love and serve 
him, who bare in his own body the unutterable 
weight of our transgressions,— who groaned, who 
bled, who died for us? Shall we not love and 
serve him who is * touched with a feeling of 
our infirmities,” and who ‘ever liveth to make 
intercession for us.” 

I feel persuaded, my dear friend, that with 
thy present views of the adorable mercies of 
our God and Saviour, thy affections must be 
engaged towards him—that thou canst pot fail 
to love him who first loved thee. And if this 
be the cise with thee, be encouraged : thy faith 
in Christ is not dead. It is a living faith—a 
“faith which worketh by love.” 

Thou wilt perceive that my observations have 
at least a tendency towards the answering of 
thy question, “ By what symptoms the sinner is 
to know whether the faith he has lately acquired 
comes from his head or his heart?” Bat I 
must reply to that question still more plainly 
und directly :—‘* The tree is known by its 
fruits.” True, liviog, heartfelt faith is to be 
distinguished by no other symptoms than by 
the fruits which it produces. Perhaps thou wilt 
tell me that thou art no longcr able to bear the 
fruits of true faith—that the eleventh hour is 
come—that thy day for working the works of 
righteousness is gone by—that the opportunity 
for active usefulness in the service of thy God 
is exchanged fur infirmity, sickness and seclu- 
sion. But be assured that the old man, the 
sick man, the secluded man, may bear “ the 
fruits of the Spirit,” to the praise of his God. 

One of these fruits I have already adverted 
to,— Love. Mayest thou indeed be enabled to 
“love thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
soul, with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength ; and thy neighbor as thyself.” May 
no enmity towards any fellow creature find a 
resting place in thy bosom! Mayest thou be 











taught of the Lord heartily to forgive all those 
who at any time have injured thee—to bless 
them—to pray for them—to live under the 
sweet influences of Christian charity towards all 
mankind! 

Shall I venture to touch upon one or two 
more of those truits of the Spirit, which are sure 
symptoms that our faith is genuine, and the 
absence of which is as certain a proof that our 
faith is spurious? 

Humil‘ty. The sinner who is brought to a 
living faith in Jesus Christ never fails to be 
deeply hnmbled in the sight of his Creator ; 
because of his sins. He knows that God is per- 
fectly h ly, perfectly just, perfectly merciful ; 
and when he reflects in how many particulars 
of thought, word and deed he has broken 
the law of his God—how often he has been 
unholy, selfish, impure, uncharitable—he is 
indeed laid low as in the very dust; and 
earnestly does he pray with the poor publican : 
“Lord have merey upon me @ sinner.” The 
load of his sins oppresses him; he can no 
longer lay the flattering unction to his soul, 
and say that “he has been as good as other 
men”—*‘tolerably good’? —“ good enough.’’— 
OQ! no—he now has a view of the perfect purity 
of God; of the excellence, holiness and justice 
of the Divine law ; and, on the other hand, of the 
vileness and iniquity of his own heart; and he 
cries out in deep penitence and humility of 
soul: ‘*A Redeemer, or I die! A Saviour; or I 
perish forever!’ May this fruit of the Spirit— 
even a broken and a contrite heart—be found 
more and more in my dear and honored friend! 
Acceptable is such a sacrifice in the sight of 
God. 

(To be continued.) 
si aileaceen atin 
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JUSTIFICATION. 

Upon the suggestion of a conversation on 
this topic a few weeks since, the writer was in- 
duced to lsok carefully at all the instances he 
could find in the Old and New Te-taments, of 
the use of the words justification and to justify ; 
and also to re-read Barclay’s article upon that 
subject. Here is what he must conclude: 

To justify always meant to make just or 
right; including three phases of meaning, in- 
deed. 1. To create or constitute rightness or 
justness in a person; i.e, to make just most 
literally. 2. To vindicate or attest the present 
justice or rizhteousness of one. 3. To hold or 
account one as just, or justified, through or by 
satisfaction rendered by another for the first 
one’s unjustness. 

Examples of each from the Bible are as fol 
lows: Of the first, the Greek word of the 
original is the same as that translated elsewhere 
to be made just or to be justified, in Revelations 
xxii. 11: “ He that is riyhteous let him be 
righteous still.” To be righteous is the verb I 
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mean. In this prssage, “ He that is hely, let 

him be holy stil',” is added; integrity being 
rizhteousness, while consecration to Gud is ho- 
liness; as, also, in the words, “ But ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctifiz1, but ye are justi- 
fied.” (1 Cor. vi 11.) Here, it may be ob- 
served, the word justified is mentioned last. 

Of the second meaning: ‘ That God may be 
justified,” (Ps. li. 4,) that is, vindicated or 
proved that He is just; also, “ Wisdom is jus- 
tified,” that is, vindicated, as always just, “ of 
her children.”? (Matt. ii. 19.) 

Of the third meaning: the text, “ Therefore, 
being ju-tified by faith, we have peace with 
God.” (Rom. v. lL.) Luther’s teaching of the 
doctrine of justification by faith (as opposed to 
the Papal heresy of human works being of 
themselves meriturious) has led modern doc- 
trinal language on the line of this last meaning 
almost exclusively. 

It has, however, been shown above, that 
(putting doubtful passages aside) the Bible did 
employ the term in all three senses in different 
places. Barclay shows (in the Apology) that 
Augustine of the early fathers, Melancthon of 
the great reformers, and, after them, Baxter, 
made it, as Barclay himself and other early 
Friends did, to embrace two meanings, at least. 
Therefore, it was clearly allowable fur it to be so 
emplored. In the controversies of early 
Friends with their opponents, it was needful 
for them to contend against the heresy of the 
imputation of our Saviour’s righteousness for 
the justification of those not truly repentant, 
through a formula or statement called belief or 
faith. They had to insist thus upon what is a 
very important truth, namelv: that, while 
there is a distinct and essential mental sepa- 
ration between “justification,” or purchased 
forgiveness, for all past sins, as one thing, and 
the making of us pure and holy within, as 
another, yet, these two things are never actual- 
ly or practically separable. Because * without 
holiness no man shall see God.” “ Kaoow ye 
not that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be 
reprobate.” “If any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his.” All being, still, of 
Christ, not of ourselves—both within and 
without us; even in James’ doctrine of works. 

Thus we see by what reason the early 
Friends were actuated in urging all the mean- 
ing they could find in the Scriptural use of this 
word. Since their time, the predominance of 
general usage, which must always govern the 
meaning of words in a living language from age 
to age, has «lmost definitely restricted the word 
justification, in reference to doctrine, to the 
third meaning, above mentioned; that is, of 
acquitment of past sins by the atonement of 
Jesus Christ. H. 

a 

All heavenly gifts, as they are got by prayer, 

are increased by praise. — Spurgeon. 
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ABRAHAM. 

“ Every English pilgrim to the Holy Land, 
even the most reverential and the most fas- | 
tidious, is delighted to trace and to record the 
likeness of patriarchal manners and costumes 





in the Arabian chiefs. To refuse to do so! 
would be to decline the use of what we may 
almost call a singular gift of Providence. The 
unchanged habits of the East render it in this 
respect a kind of living Pumpeii. The out 
ward appearances, which in the case of the 
Greeks and Romans we know only through art 
and writing, through marble, frescoes and parch- 
ment, in the case of Jewish history we know} 
through the forms of actual men, living and, 
moving before us, wearing almost the same garb, 
speaking in almost the same language, and 
certainly with the same general turns of speech 
and tone and manners. Such as we see them 
now, starting on a pilgrimage or a journey, 
were Abraham and his sister’s son, when they 
“went forth” to go into the land of Canaan. 
“All their substance they had gathered” is 
heaped high on the backs of their kneeling 
camels. The ‘-slaves that they had bought in 
Tiaran” run along by their sides. Round about | 
them are their flocks of sheep and goats, and 
the asses moving underneath the towering 
forms of thecamels. The chief is there, amidst 
the stir of movement, or resting at noon within 
his black tent, marked out from the rest by his 
cloak of briiliant scarlet, by the fillet of rope 
which binds the loose handkerchief around his 
head, by the spear which he holds in his hand 
to guide the march and to fix the encampment. 
The chief's wife, the princess of the tribe, 
(Sarah. princess) is there in her own tent (Gen. 
24: 67,) to make the cakes, and prepare the 
usual meal of milk (Gen. 18: 2—8) and butter; 
the slave or the child is ready to bring in the 
red lentile soup (Gen. 25: 34,) for tne weary 
hunter, or to kill the calf for the unexpected 
guest. Even the ordinary social state is the 
same: polygamy, slavery, the exclusiveness of 
family ties ; the solemn obligationsof hospitality; 
the temptations, easily followed, into craft or 
falsehood. 

“In every aspect, except that which most 
concerns us, the likeness is complete between 
the Bedouin chief of the present day, and the 
Bedouin chief who came from Chaldea nearly 
four thousand years ago. In every aspect but 
one; and that one cuntrast is set off in the 
highest degree by the resemblance of all be- 
sides. The more we see the outward conform- 
ity of Abraham and his immediate descendants 
to the godless, grasping, foul-mouthed Arabs 
of the modern desert, nay, even their fellowship 
in the infirmities of their common state and 
country, the more we shall recognize the force 
of the religious faith, which has raised them 
from that low estate to be the heroes and saints of 
their people, the spiritual fathers of European 





religion and civilizition. 
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The hands are the 
hands of the Bedouin Esau; but the voice is 
the voice of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,—the 
voice which still makes itself heard across de- 
serts and continents and seas; heard wherever 
there is a conscience to listen, or an imagina- 
tion to be pleased, or a sense of reverence left 
amongst mankind.’’— Stanley's ‘Jewish Ch urch.’ 


snnwisnalillipilin 
BAD BARGAINS. 

A teacher in a Sabbath school remarked that 
he who buys the truth makes a good bargain ; 
and inquired if any of the scholars recollected 
an instance in Scripture of a bad bargain. “I 
do,” replied a boy: “ Esau made a bad bargain 
when he sold his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage.” A second said, “ Judas made a bad 
bargain when he sold his Lord for thirty pieces 
of silver.” A third boy observed, “Our Lord 
tells us that he makes a bad bargain who, to 
gain the whole world, loses his own soul.”— 
N.Y. Pocket Almanac for 1867.— 

ps nccllagilitameilatanetn 


PROGRESS OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIAN'TY. 


Owing to the greater religious liberty which is 
now establishing itself in nearly every country of 
the world, Protestantism is making steady pro- 
gress in the Roman Catholic and non-Christian 
countries. This progress is especially marked in 
the Latin countries of the American Continent. 
In the Argentine Republic the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is spreading from the Capital into 
the Provinces. Io Brazil the Old-School Pres- 
byterian Church has organized a Presbytery. 
Both in Brazil and Mexico, but especially in the 
former country, a very considerable increase of 
the ministers and members of the Protestant 
congregations may be expected by immigration 
from the United States and other countries. 
Nearly all the Governments of the South Ameri- 
can Republics are favorable to extending the 
rights of Protestants, and thus there is reason 
to expect an increase of Protestant settlers in 
each. 

In Europe, Italy is now enjoying almost full 
religious liberty, and under its sway the cause of 
Protestantism is prospering. In Portugal, both 
the Government and the majority of the Legisla- 
ture ure favorable to religious tolerati'n and to 
the protection of the rights of the Protestants. 
Spain still displays a spirit of religious perse- 
cution ; but the throne of the Bourbons is more 
than ever undermined, and with its overthrow, 
which cannot be far off, a new and more glori- 
ous era in the history of Spanish Protestantism 
will set in. 

The reports from the foreign missions of the 
Protestant Churches continue to be encouraging. 
In Madagascar and Farther India the number 
of converts is large enough to encourage the 
hope of seeing these countries soon added to the 
oumber of Christian countries. In India the 
progress of Christianity is uninterrupted, and 
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still more rapid is the collapse of the Pagan sys- 
tem, in consequence of the better acquaintance of 
the people with the religion and the civilization 
of the Christian nations. Japan has forever 
abandoned its isolation, and will soon remove all 
obstacles to the labors of the missionaries. Al- 
ready several Protestant churches have been 
reared in the free ports, and a number of Japa- 
nese youths are now enjoying the privilege of 
being educated by Christian teachers. China 
will soon be brought into telegraphic commu- 
nion with the entire Christian world, and thus 
open a more promising field than ever for the 
propagation of the Christian faith. In Persia 
the Evangelical Alliance succeeded in putting a 
stop to the persecution of the Protestant histo- 
rians, and in disposing the Shah favorably to- 
ward them. Thus, in glancing over all the 
countries of the world, it is highly gratifying to 
observe that now the teachings of Christianity 
may, without great hindrance, be proclaimed to 
almost every inhabitant thereof 

The excitement produced ig former years by 
the Culenso case has greatly subsided. Colenso 
was geverally repudiated both by the Church of 
South Africa and that of Eogland, and virtually 
cut off from his Church. The bishops of England 
declared their readiness to recognize another 
bishop who might be appointed for the diocese, 
and it was evident that Colenso had no party on 
his side which would survive bis removal. Some 
noted statesmen and scholars continue to advo- 
cate an unlimited freedom of belief or unbelief 
in the Established Church, but among theclergy 
of the Anglican Church rationalism is dying 
out. 

In France important steps were taken toward 
the expulsion of the rationalistic party from the 
Reformed State Church. The Pastoral Confer- 
ences of Paris, in which hitherto both parties, 
the evangelical and the rationalistic, had been 
represented, are now entirely separated. Sume 
Consistories have resolved to exclude from the 
right of voting for church officers all who refuse 
to subscribe to the Apostolic Creed. In general, | 
it is thought that without the interference of | 
the State Goverment the separation of the entire 
rationalistic party from the State Church wil] 
soon be an accomplished fact. 

One of the most extensive and sensation] 
union schemes is that between High-Chu ch/| 
Anglicans and other Episcopal bodies adhering 
to the doctrine of Apostolical succession. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on laying the foun- 
dation stone of an Episcopal chureh in Scot 
land, formally reeognized the Episcopal church 
of Scotland as the only representative of Epis. | 
copaliauism io Scotland. The chief organ of 
the union movement between the Anglican and 
the Eastern Churches is the Eastern Church 


Eastern Bishops. Several of the latter are 
reported to have shown a great interest in the 
movement. A Scotch Bishop who last year 
spent several months in Russia reports that he 
found there a profound and universal interest 
in the movement, which was shared by the 
highest dignitaries of the Church and State. 
Most, though not all, of the Anglican friends 
of this movement continue’ to labor, at the 
same time, for a uzion with the Church of 
Rome, notwithstanding the constant and em- 
phatie discouragement given to the plan by the 
Roman hierarchy. The movement in England 
largely increased in strength by the open ac- 
cession to this party of Dr. Pusey. Besides the 
Eastern and Roman Churches, the High- 
Church Anglicans also endeavor to dispose the 
Lutheran State Churches of the Scandinavian 
countries favorably toward a union.— Methodist. 
: andi : 


.. « For every path, the sunlit and the dim,— 

The flower-strewn as the thorny way,—ualike have 
led to Him; 

And I have sweetly learned, by knocking at Heaven’s 


gate, 

The meaning of one golden word that shines above 
it—" Wait!” 

For with the Master whom to serve, is not to ride or 
run, 

But only to abide His will, “ Well waited is well 
done.” Dora GREENWELL. 


MEETINGS ON BEHALF OF THE FREEDMEN IN 
ENGLAND. 

The Freedman’s Aid Reporter of London, for 
last month, gives an account of several interest- 
ing gatherings; at Reading, Packham, Leeds, 
Huddersfield, Thornton, Bradford, and in West- 
minster Chapel Hall. In report read at 
the Leeds meeting, it was stated that nearly 
one hundred thousand pounds have been already 
contributed by the friends of the freedmen in 
England. More, it was thought, would have 
been raised, but for the “ political, financial 
and cholera crises” of the last eighteen months. 

« An opinion has long been cherished by many 
of the most earnest friends of the Freedmen. that, 
while the best citizens of America united and 
sent over a very large sum of money spontine- 
ously to assist the Lancashire cotton workers in 
their dire distress, it would be a very admirable 
thing, if at least a portion of the large surplus 
contributed by the generous people of Great 
Britain and her Colonies for the same worthy 
objest, could be appropriated to help the cotton- 


growers of the Southern States of America. 


Much anxious thought has been devoted to, and 
many earnest inquiries have been made on this 
important subject; and some few individual 
local contributors have already exercised their 
diseretion in making over their contributions to 


the Freedmen, but it was unanimously felt by the 


Union in England, a Socie y which counts|Committee that something more should be at- 
among its members Anglican Bishops of Great|tempted; and a resolution embodying these 
Britain and the United States as well as several views, gentlemen being named to give ef- 
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fect to the same, with power to add to their 
number, was unanimously carried.” 


At the Bradford meeting, a very interesting 
and forcible speech was made by W. E. Forster, 
M.P. His concluding words were as follows : 

“The future both of England and America 
very much depends upon statesmen realizing 
day by day, more and more, this great truth— 
that those two Commonwealths of Englishmen 
and Americans, if they are under two separate 
Governments, are yet one people.” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 2, 1867. 


LITUALISM.—We give insertion this week 
to a Review, taken from the London Friend, of 
a book written by a clergyman of the Anglican 
church, entitled “* The Directorium Anglica- 
num ;”’ and also to an editorial from the same 
It seems to 
us that any one who has understood and expe- 
rienced the spirituality of the Christian dispen- 


journal, written in reference to it. 


sation must regard this publication with disgust 
at its trifling, and with indignant disapproval of 
the systematic attempt to beguile the simple, 
and to bind upon the people burdens not im- 
posed by the Head of the Church. We rise 
from the perusal with astrengthened conviction 
that the honest testimony of George Fox and 
his associates against Papacy and Hierarchy 
The “ evil 
root” spared by the English reformers, with 
the expectation that another generation would 


was, and still is, greatly needed. 


complete their work, has made a fearful growth. 
We might hesitate to devote our space to the 
subject, were it not apparent that there is the 
same buckward tendency in this land. We say 
this not in uokindness or contention, but in 


sorrow of heart. Truly, we cannot rejoice in 
a large and estimable portion of the 
Christian community place any part of their de- 
pendence for salvation (which should be upon 
Christ alune) upon outward ceremonies, the 
usefulness of which long ago “ perished with 
the upon pompous rites, tables of 
saints’ days, church decorations, and “ ecclesi- 


seeing 


a 
using, 


astical miilinery,” and, shall we say, religious 
complications, caleulated to obscure “ the way ” 
cast up for us—the highway of holiness, in 
which “the wayfaring men (though fools,” as 
regards all that is merely the teaching of their 


fellow-men) “shall not err.” 


Teachers’ Association — Many of our 
readers will be much interested in the memoir 
of the late Dr. Paul Swift as a teacher, presented 
in this number. The Association for which it 
was prepared is the “ Teachers’ Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting.” This 
has been lately organized, and promises a good 
deal of activity and usefulness. 

It is perhaps remarkable, that a body whose 
members have been so generally successful in 
business, should not be, more than our Society 
has been, distinguished for superiority in edu- 
cation. 
worthy of effort. At Haverford College, a repu- 
tation has been well established for thorough- 
ness of scholarship. Earlham College, and other 


Of secular affairs, nothing can be more 


schools in this country, as will as in England, 
have also very good qualifications, with often 
admirable results. But, altogether, intellectual 
culture among us, while it may be, on the 
whole, much above the average of other de- 
nominations, does not very often reach the 
We believe that there is room 


for much improvement in this respect ; for ad- 


highest point. 


vancement, ‘ven, in the methods and execution 
of instruction in wany of our educational insti- 
Normal 


looked upon as desiderata by many. 


schools are 
W hat- 


ever their effect, it is almost certain that good 


tutions of -all grades. 


must result from associated inquiry, and com- 
parison of views and experience, such as are 
possible only in an organized society. Of all 
human agencies, that which has the power of 
mind-moulding and characte:-formation reaches 
farthest into the future, and is thus, perhaps, 
And 


yet, as a science, education is but in its infancy. 


capable of the greatest good or harm. 


~~ 


Tue Letrer on Repemption, its Histo- 
ry, &c.—We call attention to this series, the 
fourth part of which appears in the present 
number. Some of our Friends have supposed 
it a reprint of a tract, some hundreds of thou- 
That tract 


was but a synopsis of four private letters to 


sands of which have been issued. 


Amelia Opie and her father, Dr. Alderson. 
Those epistles, which have never been printed 
or circulated, now lie before us in the original 
autograph, from which we are copying them for 
It would be difficult to find, in 
the whole range of Christian literature, a more 


our readers. 


simple, lucid and convincing presentation of 
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the glorious theme, “ which,” says Peter, “ the 
angels desire to look into.” Our estimate of 
its value is strengthened by the demand for the 
successive numbers of the Peview by persons of 
other religious denominations, who desire to 


possess these letters. 


ete a 

ATTITUDE IN PRAYeR.—A much esteemed 
correspondent has written to us in response to 
a paper which appeired with this caption in a 
former number. By inserting his communi- 
cation, we should most probably elicit a dis- 
cussion. which, if permitted, would lead to a 
departure from the original and well digested 
plan of Friends’ Review, as thus expressed 
twenty vears ago in the prospectus, by our 
wise Friend, Enoch Lewis, its first editor. 
“Tt is designed to defend and uphold the great 
principles, both in theory and practice, which 
the Society of Friends, from their rise to the 
present time, have professed and maintained. 
But in defending the doctrines of the Society, 
it is intended to avoid, as far as practicable, all 
controversial discussions, more particularly on 
questions which lead to no practical results.” 

‘sacha 

Thomas W. Stubs, Brookfield, Linn Co., 
Missouri, wishes to call the attention of Friends 
looking towards emigration to that vicinity as 
eligible for homes. He will be glad to give 


information to any who will write to the ubove | 


address. Brookfield is the ceutral town on the 
Hannibal ant St. Joseph Railway. Price ot 
land, $! to $20 per acre. 
Se 
Married, on the 11 h of Twelfth month, 1866, at| 


Friends’ me-ting in Balimore, M1., Cuartes W.| 
Davis and CLarissa Fosseun, both of Baltimore. 
—_— 

Diep, on the 20th of Twelfth month, 1866, in} 
Rancocas, N. J., Resecca D., daughter of Patience | 
M. and the late Cha:les S. Woolman, in the 30th 
year of hr age; a member of Burlington Month y | 
Meeting 
, on the 9th of First month, 1867, Catviw Cam- 
MACK, in the 24h year of his »ge; a member of 
Henkle Creek Movthly M eting, Indiana 
, On the 40th «f Tenth month, 1866, in the 
Township of Sophiasburg, Prince Edward Co., C. W,, | 
Ciara ANS, wite of James W. Noxon, and danghter 
of Joh» and Clara White, aged about 314 years; 
member of West Lake Moutnly Meeting. ‘She left 
with her family and frieud$ an assurance that her 
end was peace. 

—-, suldeuly, on the 15th of Twelfth menth, 
1866, Weimer, relict of Isainh Hinshaw, aged about 
70 years; an Elder of Pieasant Plain Moathly Meet- 
ing, Iowa. She aud her husband being among the 
pioneers of this country, they underwent m-nv bard- 
ships and privations iucideut to a new seulement, ! 
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She was l+ft a widow in 1844, and since that “ has 
wept a widow's woes,” but wit» firmneas and Chris- 
| tinn fortitude evinced to the wo Id that her faith and 
| hope were based on the immutatl+ Rock of Ages. 
Fr m feeling expressions the day before her death, 
we have the abiding hope t at she is f -rever at rest. 


Diep, on the 22d of Ninth mon'h. 1866, at the resi- 
dence of ber son in-law Jobn T. White, in Raysville, 
H ory C»., Ind., Grace Paukes, in the 83d vear of 
her age. During the last few Sears of her life her 
heath bad been graduclly failing. during which 
time her confidence was ia the »ll-sufficreocy of her 
Saviour, oftea expressi g a desire to depart. As the 
ivfirmiti-s of age pressed upon ber and ber mental 
vision became almost obscure, an interest was still 
manifested in the ivspir-d volume, and tex's were 
repe ated with clearness and satisfaction ; and though 
the memory of frievds and relatives was »Imost ob- 
literated, yet a knowledge and ‘ove f her Saviour 


continu d to remain clear ad bright until the end. 
, on the 28th «f N th month, 1866, at the 
| residence of h«r so”-in-law Wm. Mason, near Knights- 
towa, Henry Co., Ind., Mary Berais, widow of Daniel 
| Barris, aged about 88 yeer-; a» member of Duck 
Creek Monthly Meeting of F. iends. 





A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 
will be keld at No. 112 N. Seventh St., on Seventh- 
day, the 2d inst., at 4 P. M. 

Saran Lewis, Secretary. 
sibs 
For Friends’ Keview. 
GROVE MONTULY MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 

This meeting is located in Jennings Co., Ind., 
near Butlerville on the Ohio and Mississippi 
R R., about halfway betwee on Cincinnati aad 
Leuisville 

A few Friends from Ohio, principally from 
Upper Spriogfi-ld Quarter, settled here in the 
miist of a people uvacquaioted with Friends, 
but under the fostering care of the Friends of 
Driltwoo! Mouthly Meeting we were encouraged 
and permitted to hold an indulged meeting for 
Divine worship: and as our strength increased 
our petitions were raised for an established 
meeting for worship, and a preparative meeting, 
which were granted. Inthe meantime, we were 
graciously remembered by the great head of the 
Church in thus sending his servants and hand- 
maidens from different parts, to stir and water 
the tender plants from time to time. At length 
a monthly meeting was grsnted us; and in pro- 
cess of time, this and Driftwood Monthly Meet- 
ing requested that Blue River Quarter might be 
divided, and the two Monthly Mectings consti- 
tute a Quurter by the name of Sand Creek. 
And Westeru Yearly Me-ting granted the re- 
quest, and appointed a committee to atteud the 


, (opening thereof the preseut moath, at Sand 


Creek. 

And now active measures are taken to build 
a house at Grove to accommodate the Quarterly 
Meeting (us it circulates amongst the neighbor- 
ing meetings) as our limited means will al- 
low; and we cun invite such friends as feel it 


would be right tu emigrate, dr change lovalities, 
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to notice one important fact, that is, the road 
is as near to Heaven from here as anywhere. 

Good neighbors will find good neighbors 
wherever they go; and such wishing to locate 
amongst us will find a hearty welcome and a 
healthy place. 





























BENJAMIN WALTON. 
-——r- 

Surely the goodness of God has been the 
same to us as to the saints of old. Let us, then, 
weave his mercies into a song. Let us take 
the pure gold of thankfulness, and the jewels 
of praise, and make them into another crown 
for the head of Jesus.— Spurgeon. 


—49——— 









































For Friend’s Review. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED 
FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
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E. P. IL, one who was convinced of the 
truth of Friends’ principles, and who joined our 
Society during the late rebellion, writes, from 
Salisbury. North Carolina, thus : 

“Qh! how pressing is the nced for mission- 
aries and teachers, for friends, guardians and 
counsellors, among the poor freedmen of this 
section, at the present juncture, to instil into 
their minds the beauty and usefulness of habits 
of providence for the future, economy and care. 

The corn crop has just been gathered, and 
they have been put in possession of their share 
of the result of the whole year’s hard toil— 
their little all—their sole dependence for sup- 
port through the long, cold winter. But what 
are they doing with it? Most of them are lit 
erally squandering it away at the village and 
wayside stores for red-top boots, fancy shawls, 
bonnets and -head dresses, candy and confec- 
tionaries by the dollar’s worth, and a hundred 
other trinkets and notions; and many a one 
carries in his pockets huge flasks of ardeut 
spirits. 




























































































prime necessity and comfort which they seem 
disposed to purchase, so completely carried 
away are their simple, enthusiastic natures b 

the tempting display of fineries with which the 
shelves of the different shops are, at this sea- 
son, more than usually crowded! [ have seen 
them come into these places with ten, fifteen 
or twenty dollars in yreenbacks in their hands 
They would begin trading by paying fur some 
little notion their eager eyes had just espied ; 
then, in response to the clerk’s ceremonious, 
‘Anything else ?’ they would go on buying one 
article after another, mainly as a capricious 
fancy might happen to dictate, until their 
money was all gone; and, perha,s, befure they 
were half way home, they sorely regretted the 
greater part of their bargains. 

How sorrowfully have | beheld, again and 
again, such scenes as these. How [ have looked 
on and pitied, yea, almost wept, and whenever 
I could, offered the gentle word of remon- 

























































































































On the other hand, it is but few articles of 
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strance! Opportunity has been gracionsly af- 
forded me;-in two or three instances, of duly 
warning them, before they made their sales, to 
be wary in expenditure, and of making out lists 
of their actual needs, and of assisting them in 
the selection of the goods. 

Now, all this is very naturally to be expected, 
under the circumstances ; and it is in no spirit 
of censure towards the poor colored people that 
| have made mention of these their failings in 
their duties to themselves. The fault does not 
lie at their door, of course; but it is simply at- 
tributable to the influence of that system of 
perversion and iniquity under which they were 
born and bred—that monstrous wrong which 
deprived them, generation after generation, of 
intellectual and moral cultare—that mould of 
besotted ignorance in which their former mas- 
ters cist and held them—that disgrace of 
America,— S/avery ! What wonder if they are 
deficient in prudence or io the knowledge ‘ how 
to lay up for a rainy day’? Have they ever 
before known the true responsibilities of life? 
Have they had even an existence for which they 
could love to care, deprived as they were of all 
liberty, light and pride of social positim? Is 
it possible for those to know who have never 
been instructed ? 

My dear friend, our duty is plain. We must 
educate them. We must throw aside all preju- 
dices, and put our hands to the work ; or else 
our accountability for neglect and remissness 
may be awful! Each succeeding day’s experi- 
ence adds a mountain’s weight to my convie- 
tion that thousands should enlist in this work, 
where now there are only tens or twenties ” 

In a letter from Danville, (1st mo. 3d, 1867,) 
E. ©. D. thus describes the Freedmen’s cele- 
bration of the anniversary of their Emancipa- 
tion on New Year's Day: 

“This, of all days, is to be remembered by 
the Freedmen, and should always be celebrated 
by them, here and everywhere. 

About nine o'clock in the morning, the 
children, nearly two hundred and fifty in num- 
ber, gathered, unmindful of the svow on the 
ground and their thin clothiog. They were 
seated at one end of the school room, leaving the 
body of the house for the societies, ‘True 
Friends of Charity,’ ‘ Benevolent’ and ‘ Me- 
chanics,’ who arrived about twelve o'clock, look- 
ing beautifully and in good order. They, with 
many others, filled the house to overflowing. 
We had the loan of a large flag from Major 
Johnson; this we had festooned so that the So- 
cieties had to pass through under it in taking 
their seats. As they came in with their differ- 
ent banners and badyes, it was a pretty and in- 
teresting sight. On one banner was inscribed, 
‘On earth Peace, good will towards men ;’ on 
another, ‘Do unto others as ye would have 
them do to you;’ on a third, ‘ Obedience to the 
laws,’ ete. Exercises opened with a prayer by 
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a colored man, the children bowing their heads 
in an orderly manner. 

The only whites present beside ourselves 
were Major J and wife, and Col. © 
The latter made an admirable speech—assured 
the colored people that he was their friend, and 
would see and do all in his power to give them 
justice. He encouraged them to come to him if 
they needed counsel or help in any way, prom- 
ising tu sustain them to the best of bis ability 
in what was right, but that they must not ex- 
pect him to justify them in doing wrong. He 
spoke of the importance of practising ‘ Honesty’ 
and ‘ Industry’—two words on one of the schol- 
ar’s banners. 

Three of our girls spoke pieces selected for 
the occasion ; two of them did honor to them 
selves. The children sang several pieces,—one 
of them Whittier’s little poem for the ‘ Free 
Children ;’ another, ‘ Be true to the Flag,’ which 
was loudly encored; after this three cheers for 
the ‘Stars and Stripes’ were given, and many 
speeches were made by colored men. Scutt, 
their colored minister, spoke well. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, after 
the children were quite tired out, the procession 
formed. Col. C assisted us in getting the 
children in line two by two. They marched 
between the ‘ Societies’ through Main St. and 
back to the school- house, where they disbanded 
about five o'clock. 

One tall, fine-looking, real black boy bore a 
banner with ‘Freedmen’s School, organized 
October 10th, 1867,’ inscribed upon it. An- 
other motto was, ‘The Mind the Master;’ an- 
other, ‘ Liberty,’ beneath a beautiful star in red, 
white and blue. One of the boys carried a 
small flag. It was the first time one had been 
carried through the streets of Danville since 
the Sixth Corps came here on the surrender of 
Lee ; so | trewbled a little fearing some of the 
rowdy whites might pelt our black boys with 
snow balls, or something harder aud cvlder; but 
they were not molested at all, only stared ar, 
as they passed soberly along. The whites in- 
deed were afraid of stirring up the backs. We 
were careful to do nothing to provoke any bad 
feeling, and all passed off well, the childien 
doing themselves credit.” 

From Yorktown, J. H. Vining writes, 1st 
mo. 5th, 1867: 

“We have had severe weather here for the 
past two weeks,—thermometer ranging about 
20° at night and 25° during the day. The 
snow is now ten or twelve inches deep. There 
is much suffering in the camps. L have spent 
two days in sledding and distributing wood 
among the poor and destitute. I found some, 
at noon, on ground flours covered with snow, 
without fires, the mother in bed with her 
children, to keep from freezing. R. W. 8S. 
placed $30 sent her fur the purpose in my 

hands, to supply wood to the sufferiug. Every 
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where I found destitution. They generally ex- 
claimed, ‘I knowed God would send me some 
wood before I freezed.’ ‘ He hears the widows 
when dey ery to Him,’ ete. A great many 
children we fuund. barefoot, on floors covered 
with snow, their cabins being so open as to ad- 
mit it freely. The three cases of shoes, (two 
hundred and seventeen pairs,) now on the way 
to Yorktown, will fiad two or three bare feet to 
one shoe.”’ 


—-__ - + ~eem + 


DR. SWIFT AS A TEACHER. 


(Read before Friends’ Teachers Association, 12th mo. 


5th, 1866. By Professor Toomas Cuase.) 
The recent death of a venerable teacher, with 


whom I was associated for ten years at Haver- 
ford College, has suggested to me the propriety 
of laying before this Associction a brief state- 
ment of some of his distinguishing excellencies 
as an instructor. My purpose is not to eulogize 
the man, worthy of honor as | deem Dr. Swift, 
in many respects; but simply to encourage my 
fellow-teachers and myself to imitate his exam- 
ple in those points in which it appears to me 
inost instructive. 


As a trainer of the intellect, I think his 


highest excellence was his thoroughness. Ia 
this age of superficial study, perhaps there 
is no higher merit in a teacher. It needed but 
the first hour in Dr. Swift’s class-room to con- 
vince the new student thit there was but one 
thing which could enable him to pass his daily 
ordeal before that teacher with comfort and sat- 


i-faction,—and that was a complete understand- 
ing and a perfect mastery of the entire lesson. 
Rach scholar was told to provide himself with 


an English dietionary ; and he was at all times 


liable to be called upon for the meaning, not 
only of any sentence, but of any word, in any 
language, which occurred in the portion of the 
text-book assigned for recitation. I would eall 
attention, in passing, to this rule, as one which 
ought to be adopted in all schools, at least in 
the higher classes. Nor did the doctor ever al- 
low a merely fluent, parrot-recitation, however 
handsomely given, to cover superficial prepara- 
tion, and a want of real understanding of the 
subject-matter. There are, to be sure, occa- 
sionally formal rules, and some other propo-itions, 
which should be given in the very words 
of the author, because no other words can state 
the truths conveyed so concisely and so well ; 
but even in such cases the teacher always took 
care to test the pupil’s understanding of the 
words recited; and, in general, the student 
was led to give the facts of the lesson in his 
own language. This thoroughness in the class- 
room was enforced by great assiduity and faith- 
fulness on the part of the Professor, in causing 
all failures in recitation to be repaired by fur- 
ther study and a private recitation afterwards. 

To sum up in one word the resu/t of this 
thoroughness, I may say that it achieved one 
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of the good teacher’s greatest successes: it taught 
the student how to study. 

Another excellence deserving notice was the 
skill with which the Professor eulisted all the 
senses to aid in the work of education. Object- 
teaching is now attracting deserved attention, 
almost everywhere : perhaps the present danger 
is of some extravagance in this direction ; but 
I think Dr Swilt. in the beginning of his ¢a- 
reer as a teacher, was alittle ahead of the times. 
The first thing he did, on coming to Haverford 
in 1853, was to surround the whole recitation. 
room, as far as practicable, with blackboards, 
The student of history was required to draw on 
the board the map of the country whose annals 
he described : in composition, the defective sen- 
tence or criticized passage was written legibly 
on the board, where it could be examined and 
corrected by the whole class: each member of 
the class in chemistry carefully performed in 
the laboratory every experiment given in the 
text-book : and in natural history, the student 
either drew upon the board the organism he 
was describing, or the plant, the animal, the 
bone, the mineral, or the fossil was actually 
placed in his haod, thus eo 
five minutes to gain a clearer and more lasting 
impression than an hour of the best verbal ex- 
planation, without such illustration, could have 
conveyed. 

Another merit in Dr. Swift’s instruction was 
L:ke Socrates, he would bring 
philosophy down from the clouds to dwell with 
men. In the absiruse questio:s of moral and 
political science, the lessen was enfurced,-—to | 
use his own words,—* by bringing it home to 
the practices and the wants of every day life ;” 
a process in whieh he exhibited rare skill, een 
pointing the moral by a happy anecdote, 


° + 
its pouctical Hess. 


or 


some incident derived from his own varied ex- | 


perience. 
It was perhaps in moral science that the Pro 
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said, “ and in every field of duty, whenever any 
trial, any vexation, any perplexity arose, in the 
midst of the difficulty, [ strove to turn my 
thoughts above. I would lay my care upon 
One that is mighty,—and to Him I looked, oft- 
ever than the day, for directiun, aud for wisdom, 
and for strength.” 





tits 
LOCUSTS. 

The insects popularly called ‘ Locusts” in 
North America have nothing whatever to do 
with the Locusts of Scripture and of mod- 
ern Europe, and do not even belong to the 
same Order, or the same grand group of Orders. 
The former are * Suckers;”’ the latter * Biters.”’ 
The former belong to the Order Homoptera; the 
latter to the Order Orthoptera The former have 
their front wiogs glassy and transparent; the lat- 
ter have them mure or | ss leathery and opaque. 
The furmer have a mere apology for antenna, 
which the general observer would entirely 
overlook ; the later have quite conspicuous and 
rather long antenna. It is to the furmer that 
the socalled “ Seventeen year Locust” (Ci- 
cada septendecim) belongs ; bu’, as the term 
‘‘Jocust’”’ gives rise to so much confusion, it 
would be better to drop it altogether and call 
this ins ct “the seventeen year Cicada.” It 
is remarkable that, although these American 


| bogus * locusts” (or cicadas) are physically in- 


capable of eating, seeing that they have no jaws 
to eat with, yet ‘the earliest account we have of 
them asserts, that * they did eat up the green 
things, and made such a constant yelling noise 
as wade the woods ring of them and ready to 
' deafer n the hearers.’ ( Morton's memorial.) This 
is an amusing specimen of ‘he slipslop way in 
which Natural History was written by our grand- 
fathers, and of the iufluence of name 
upon the imagination. ‘Ihe insect being popu- 
larly called a * lueust,’’? Morton naturally infer- 
red that it must act like the * locusts” of which 


mere 


fessor’s instructions were most impressive and, he had read-in the Bible. 


most valuable. This resulied from 


noblest characteristics as a wan,—his profound 


and abiding sense of the absolute supremacy of 


the Moral Law. Ue was strongly impressed, 
too, with the belief that the first business of 
any school or college is to train the Aearts and 
the consciences of its students ; and that with- 
out such training, mere intellectual culture is 
worse than useless. When any student was un- 
der dealing fur a moral offence, the Ductor re- 
fused to hear any recitations from him until he 
considered that he had been brought to a proper 


state of mind; being unwilling to provide for 


the lesser interest before tue greater had been se- | 
cured, 

But our departed friend has left us no better 
lesson, none that we should more covet to make 
our own, than that suggested in a remark he 
made a few months ago, when speaking of his 
Io the recitativa-roum,”’ he 


life as a teacher; 


° oa 
one of his 


| brevity, ** Hogs 


But insect: are not the only animals among 
which popular pawes have caused great confu- 
sion ia America. In some parts of the United 
Stetes a species of Grouse (Tetrao umbellus) is 
called a * partridge,” aod io other parts the 
Quail (Ortyx virginianus) is called a “ part- 
ridge.” And almost everywhere two entirely dif- 
ferent mammals, the thirteen-striped ground- 
squirrel (Spermophilus 13 lineatus) aud the 
Pouched Gopher (Geomys bursarius) are con- 
founded under the common name of * Gopher.” 
Nor are similar cases wanting in Europe. In 
many English counties, sheepof a particular age 
are called ‘‘ Hoggets,”’ and often, for the sake of 
;” and on one occasion a London 
gentleman was recommended by a neighboring 
farmer to taro thirty or forty “ bogs’’ upon his 


lawn, in order to improve the grass. As the 
L odoner understuod the word * hogs” to mean 
r 


“ swine,’ and adupted his neighbor's advice to 
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the best of his own understanding of it, the;to these which are distributed throughout the 
result may be readily guessed.— Pract. Entom.| rocks and minerals of our earth, the essential 
_ ster difference between the two classes of compounds, 

AEROLITES. celestial and terrestrial, being in the respective 

In the Popular Science Review we find an methods in which the component parts are ad- 
interesting paper, by T. M. Hall, treatng oa | mixe 1. Iron is the metal most invariab’y pres- 
this subject. Lik+ comets and eclipses, these | €t, and «hieh largely preponderates. ‘This is 
celestial phenomena in former times were uni- usually accompanied bya con-iderable percentage 
versally regarded with feelings of the greatest | of nickel and cobalt and several other metals, 
awe and superstition ; and in Kastern countries | together with various earthy substances, which 
the fall of a meteoric stone was supposed to be | increase the total number of chemical elements, 


the immediate precursor of some important 
public event or national calamity. Heuce the 
precise date of each descent was carefully record 
ed; and in China we fiad such reports r-ach- 
ing back as far as 644 years before the Christian 
era, and in the astronomical section of some of 
the most ancient annals of that Empire, sixteen 
falls of wrvlites have been found recorded 
between that date and 333 years after Christ, 
while during the same period only four such 
occurrences had been recorded by Greek and 
Roman authors. 

The first fall of meteoric stones of which we 
have an account is recorded by Livy as having 
occurred in 654 B. C., when a shower of them 
fell on the Alban Hill, not far distant from 
tome. The next fell about the year 457 B. C., 
at AE zas on the Hellespont, and even up to the 
days of Plioy, four hundred years later, con- 
tinued to be an object of curiosity and specu- 
lation. It is mentioned by several writers, 
such as Diogenes of Appolonia, Plutarch, and 
Pliny, and described by them as a great stone, 
the size of two mill-stones, and equal in weight 
to a full wagon load. The next descent of 
special note took place at Kinsisheim in Alsace, 
on November 7th, 1492, just at the time when 
the Emperor Maximilian, then King of the Ro- 
mans, was about engaging with the French 
army. The aérolite which then fell is still pre- 
served among the treasures of the Public Li- 
«brary of Colmar. 

The most extraordinary instance on record is 
of a meteorolite which fell in fragments at 
L’ Aigle in Normandy, io April, 1803. In the 
neighborhood of Caen and Alengon a large fire 
ball was seen, but at L’ Aigle it appeared a small 
dark object, like a vapory cloud, which suddenly 
broke up with a violent explosion, followed sev. 
eral times by a peculiar rattling nvise. The stones 
at the time of their descent were not incandes- 
cent, but were hot, and smoked visibly. In a 
space of from six to seven miles ia length to 
three in breadth, from two to three thousand 
fragments were gathered up, ranging in weight 
from two drachms to seventeen and a half pounds 
each. 

COMPOSITION OF METEOROLITES. 

All the stones which have been examined are 
found to be composed of nearly the same ele- 
ments, and to contain no substance not already 
known to science. They are precisely similar 















as a ready observed, to nineteen or twenty. 

There is a meteor..lite weighing sixteen hun- 
dred and eighty pounds now in the Imperial 
Museum at St. Petersburg, which in 1749 was 
found in Siberia. Another, lying on a plain 
near Otumpa, io South Americ:, is estimated by 
measurement to weigh no less than thirty three 
thousand six hundred poun!s. One was pre- 
sented last year to the British Museum, weighing 
rather more than seven thou-and pounds, which 
was discovered near Melbourne, Australia. In 
the British Museum there were, in 1863, two 
hundred and sixteen specim:ns of aérolites, and 
this number has since been increased. Among 
the European museuns, the Imperial collection 
at Vienna is mentioned as possessing a series of 
specimens remarkable alike for their size and 
importance. 

We have lately seen an account, received by 
the French Academy of Science frow M. Da- 
brée, of the fall of certain meteorolites in Al 
geria on the 25th of August last, of which Mr. 
Hall makes no mention. The most curious 
part of this paper is the description by a native 
Arab of the phenomenon, given in his own 
words : 

“[t was about midday ; I was returning from 
the forest, when all at once I heard a violent 
report, not unlike that of several pieces of can- 
noon. I was surprised, and looked around me. 
lt could not be thunder, for an instant before 
the sky was clear. Almost at the same instant 
[ heard a rumbling noise in the air. I looked 
up, and [ saw a cloud and somethiog black com- 
ing rapidly toward me. I crouched down, recom- 
mending my soul to God, thinking I must be 
crushed by the object coming from the sky ; but 
at that moment the object fell near me, throw- 
ing up a cloud of dust. [ ran to it, quite 
astonished at my not being dead, and found it 
was astone. In attempting to get it out of the 
hole I was obliged to withdraw my hand imme- 
diately, for I felt an excessive heat. I waited 
some time, and then went to fetch other persons 
with pickaxes, and in the course of the evening 
we got out the stone, which had lost nearly all 
its heat. We broke off some pieces, in order to 
preserve them carefully as amulets against in- 
fernal spirits, and then we carried it to the cadi.” 

Upon subsequent examination this stone was 
found to have weighed fifty-six pounds, and to 
have sunk into the earth some twenty feet. It 
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is trne that the ground was soft to the depth of 
eight feet, but at that depth it was a very bard 
limestone.— Exchange. 
; lt 

‘HE SAVED OTHERS.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE COTTA FAMILY.” 


When scorn and hate, and bitter, envious pride 
Hurled all their darts against the Crucified, 
Found they no fault but this in him so tried? 

. ‘¢He saved others!” 


Those hands, thousands their healing touches knew; 

On withered limbs they fell like heavenly dew; 

The dead have felt them, and have lived anew; 
‘He saved others!” 

The blood is dropping slowly from them now; 

Thou canst nut raise them to thy thorn-crowned 

brow, 

Nor on them thy parched lips and forehead bow: 

“He saved otbers!” 


That voice from out their graves the dead had stirred ; 
Crushed, outcast hearts grew joyful as they heard; 
For every woe it had a healing word ; 

“He saved others!” 
For all Thou hadst deep tones of sympathy— 
Hast thou no word for this Thine agony? 
Thou pitiedst all; doth no man pity thee? 

“ He saved others!” 
So many fettered hearts Thy touch hath freed, 
Physician! and Thy wounds unstaunched must 

bleed : 

Hast Thou no balm for this Thy sorest need? 

“ He saved others!” 


Lord! and one sigo from Thee could rend the sky, 
One word from Thee, and low those mockers lie; 
Thou mak’st no movement, utterest no cry, 

And saved us. 


_ oni 
For Friends’ Review. 

And because iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall wax 
eold. But he that shall endure to the end, the same shall be 
saved.— Matt, xxiv. 12, 15. 

‘“‘ Endure,”—let come what will ; 
O, be not turned aside 
By the sbounding ill, 
Whatever may betide. 
“ Wax cold !"—nay, closer cling 
Where life and peace are found,— 
Nor, like the birds, take wing 
At the first wintry sound. 
‘‘ Endure,”’—the world can ne’er 
Its promises fulfil,— 
And disappointment’s tear 
Follows its votaries still. 
Abounding evils call 
God's children to arise, 
And to bis will yield all, 
Keep back no sacrifice. 
His promises are sure: 
“ The light, the truth, the way,”— 
And mansions bright and pure, 
In realms of endless day. 
Are ours,—all ours,—if we 
“ Endure unto the end,” 
And the Mighty God will be 
Oar Comforter and friend. 
The arm of flesh will fail, 
Earth’s cherished visions fade; 
Close woven ties are oft most frail, 
And death doth life invade. 
I’ve seen—hast thou not seen— 
The loveliest and the best 
Passiog from earth, with smile serene, 
And entering into rest? 
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“ Arise, let us go hence,” 
The Saviour’s words obey— 
Why Bbould we heed the consequence 
It Jesus points the way ? 
Win souls to Christ,—be sure 
Thon sleep not by the way,— 
For they who to the end endure, 
Are children of the Day. R. H. H. 
wninaisieesgiialiies cain 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign Intettigence.—Advices per telegraph 
are to the 24th ult. 


Great Britain.—The Court of Admiralty bas just 
given a final judgment in favor of the United States, 
in the Rappahannock case ‘ This makes the third 
steamer recovered by the U. 8. Consul at Liverpool 
in the English courts. 

It was announced officially, on the 24th, that the 
British govern ment bas accepted the plan submitted 
by the provincial delegates for the union of the 
Canadian provinces. 

Quite formidable “ bread riots” have occurred at 
Greenwich. 

A fire occurred at the Crystal Palace atSydenham 
on the last day of 1866, by which that portion of the 
building known as the Tropical Department, and in- 
cluding the natural bistory collection, the Assyrian, 
Alhambra and Byzantine Courts, the Library, &c., 
was destroyed. The fire extended over two acres of 
the building, and but for a screen dividing the tropi- 
cal from the other departments, the whole structure 
would probably bave been destroyed. The remainder 
of the building, bowever, wes but little injured. 
The loss was variously estimated at £150,000 to 
£300,000, only a small portion of which will be 
covered by the insurance. Owing to this heavy loss, 
and the inability of the directors to meet it from the 
capital of the Company, itis proposed to raise £150,- 
000 by voluntary subscriptions. Among the articles 
lost were a valuable collection of tropical plants, and 
a number of animals, including a young hippopota- 
mus. 

France.—It is reported that much dissatisfaction 
is evinced in various parts of the country with the 
reforms proposed by the Emperor in the policy of 
the government. 

According to official accounts the strength of the 
French army on the first of the year was 610,000 
men. 

A new Japanese Embassy had arrived in Paris. 
It comprised nineteen persons, of whom two were 
Ambassadors. After remaining a short time in 
Paris, it was said they would go to St. Petersburg 
via Berlin, and afierwards to America. 

Germany.—A royal patent has been issued at 
Munich, releasing the inbabitants of the provinces 
ceded to Prussia from their allegiance to the Bava- 
rian Crown. 

The Duchies have been formally annexed to the 
German Confederation. 

The North German Diet is to meet for the first 
time on the 24th inst, Couat Bismarck declines a 
sext in it. 

It is asserted that the French, Russian and Prus- 
sian governments have resolved to negotiate in 
common with the Porte on the Eastern question. 


Avustria.—A patent was issued by the Emperor 
at the beginning of the year, terminating the period 
of six years for which the Provincial Diets and the 
Reichtrath were elected, and ordering new elections 
in the non-Hungarian provinces ; the Diets to assem- 
ble on the 15th inst., and an extraordinary meeting 
of the Reichtrath to be convoked on the 25th. Tne 
object was to effect a compromise with Hungary and 
to deliberate upon a constitution for the whole em- 
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pire. This measure has produced great dissatisfac- | 
tion in the German provinces. The deputies of the 
Diet of Lower Austria have invited the leaders of 
the German party in the other Diets to a meeting in 
Vienna, wiih the object of agreeing on a common 
ceurse of action in view of the danger which threat- 
ens German predomiuance in Austria. 

The Emperor bas issued a decree granting a com- 
plete amnesty for all offences agains: the law rela- 
tive to the press, and relieving newspapers from all 
legal consequences of the een'ences which have been 
at any time passed upon them; and another decree 
was ¢xvected to be published, exempting from legal 
disabili ies all political offenders in Cracow and Ga- 
licia. 

Seaix.—Several members of the Cortes have been 
arrested by the government, some transported to 
some of the colonies, and others assigned “‘a forced 
domicile” at different points in Spain. The ground 
of this proceeding was that while the sittings of the 
Cortes were suspended, and Madrid under martial 
law, certain deputies belonging to the opposition 
party assembled, prepared a remonsitrance to the 
Queen, which was signed by 150 of them, and at- 
tempted to gain an audience for some of their num- 
ber, to present it directly to ber. The Cortes has 
been dissulved, and elections ordered for a new one. 





























Rossia.—Three decrees concerning Poland were 
issued early in last month, regulating the financial, 
postal and general administration of the country, and 
assimilating them completely to the Russian system, 
80 as in effect to abolish the organization of that 
country as a separate nationality, alihongh the 
Governor, it is said, will retain the tile of Viceroy. 

Soura America —Advices from Rio Janeiro to 
12tb mo. 25th have been received. Two buandred 
emigrants had arrived from New York, and 100 
more were expected. They were hospitably received, 
bat complaints were made that, con rary to the stipu- 
lations between the Emigration Company and the 
government, they were not agriculturists. A ma- 
latto slave had gained the medal for sculpture in 
the provincial exhibition. He also received letters 
of manumission. 

No important movements had taken place in the 
Paraguyan war, but all parties were makiog vigor- 
ous preparations for renewed oprritions. A new 
commander had been appointed for the Brazilian 
forces, and it was said an early attack on the Para- 
guayan strongholds was intended. 

Ex-President Pezet of Peru and his Ministers have 
been tried by the Central Court of that country for 
muking the treaty of Ist mo., 1865, with Spain, and 
have been sentenced to be banished 15 years as trait- 
ors, and fined to the amount of 15 per cent. of the 
$3,000,000 indemnity given to Spain by that treaty. 

Domestic.—Several of the Indian tribes on the 
Piains towards the Rocky Mountains manifest hos- 
tile intentions towards the whites, and a general In- 
dian war in that region is apprehended. A delega- 
tion from some of those tribes is now on its way to 
Washington. 

A portion of the Ottawa and Chippewa tribes, it is 
stated, have agreed by treaty to abandon their tribal 
organizaion and become citizens of Kansas. 

The Legislature of Maryland has passed an act di- 
recting a new municipal election to be held in Balti- 
more on the 6th inst., the object being to supersede 
the present city government, which was elected in 
the autumn fora term of two years. Those who had 
aided or enconraged the rebellion having been ex- 
cluded from voting on that occasion, under the pres- 
ent State Constitution, and the present State gov- 
evnment having been subsequently chosen at an elec- 
tion at which, by a different construction of the reg- 
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istry law,*l :rge numbers of that class were permitted 
to v te, the two organizations are in a: tagonism. 
The U. S. House of Representatives has appointed a 
committee to investigate the last Maryland elections, 
in reference to the choice of members of that House. 


Coneress.—The Senate bas occupied a large 
portion of its sessions during the week in the con- 
sideration of the Tariff bill, adopting some proposed 
amendments and rejecting ethers. A conclusion 
had not been reached up to .the 29th ult. The 


| House bill, relative to the appointment of pension 


agents, was passed with amendments, to which the 
House disagreed, and the subject was referred to a 
conference committee, whose report was adopted 
by both Houses. An act relating to the issue of 
writs of habeas corpus in cases removed from State 
Courts to U. 8. Circnit Courts; one providing that 
prisoners for offences against U.S. laws shall be 
aliewed a deduction of one month per year in their 
term of imprisonment for good behaviour; one to 
punish certain crimes in relation to the currency 
and public securities; one to amend the act estab- 
lishing the judicial system of the United States, by 
giving to Judges of U. S. Courts the power to issue 
writs of habeas corpus in ail cases where persons 
are restrained of liberty in violation of the Consti- 
tution, and anthorizing writs of error from State 
Courts to the U. S. Supreme Court, in cases involv- 
ing questions respecting the Constitution, treaties or 
laws of the Uni'ed States; and one requiring every 
person writing a book, or making engravings, photo- 
graphs or maps, to send a copy to the Congressional 
Library; and a joint resolution from the House ex- 
empting from internal revenue tax alcohol and 
burning fluid manufactured from materials which 
had already paid tax, were passed. A bill was in- 
troduced to abolish and prohibit peonage in New 
Mexico and other parts of the United States. 


The House passed a bill providing that no pers n 
shall be allowed toract as an attorney or counsellor 
in any U.S Court who has been guilty of treason, 
bribery, murder or other felony, or who has given 
aid or encouragement to enemies of the United 
S ates in armed hostility thereto; the jadges being 
required to inquire into the truth of charges of such 
disability when made againet any person proposed 
as an attorney in said Courts, and to exclude him 
if proved guilty. A bill was also passed providing 
for an annual examination of the Treasury and other 
Executive Departments in respect to receipts, dis- 
bursements and other matters relative to security, 
economy, &c., regarding the public moneys, by 
three examiners, to be appointed by the President 
and Senate, and not holding any office under the 
government. The Reconstruction bill of Stevens, of 
Pennsylvania, was discussed on several successive 
days, and on the 28th was referred to the Recon- 
struction Committee. A joint resolution, extending 
the provisions of the Agricultural College act to 
Tennessee, was passed, with the condition that no 
one who ever held office, civil or military, under the 
‘: Confederate” government, or the rebel State gov- 
ernment, shall ever be employed as professor or 
teacher in such Agricultural College. 

Toe President bas vetoed the act admitting Colo- 
rado, reiterating his objections to the bill for the 
same purpose passed at the last session, then vetoed, 
and the veto not yet acted upon by the Senate. 
The bill regulating suffrage in the territories has 
become a law without the President's signature, not 
having been returned to Congress within ten days 
after having been presented to him. The bill re- 
pesling the authority given the President to grant a 
general amnesty has also became a law in the same 
way. 
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REVIEW. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia. 
Incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania, Third mo. (Marth) 22, 1865. 
GUARANTY CAPITAL, $150,000, Fully Paid up. Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 


DIREC'ORS—Samuet R. Suieiey, Josnua H. Morris, Ricuarp Woop, Ricnarp Capsury, Henry Haines, 


T. Wistar Brown, Wm. C. Lonastretu, Philada., C 


Has. F. Corrin, Richmond, Ind., Wau. Hacker, Philada. 


President, SAMW’L R. SHIPLEY. Actuary, ROWLAND PARRY. Medical Examiner, THOS. WISTAR, M.D. 


This Company divides all the Profits of Life Insurance among its Policy holders. 


OFFIGE, No. 111 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company was established for the purpose of| port. A wise care for this future will take away all 
encouragirg # more general participation in the | excuse f r such a sin. 


benefits of Life Insurance among members of the 
Society of Frienes. and for this reason its manage- 
ment has been placed exclusively in the hands ot 
members of that Society. I: is not propos+d, how- 
eves, to exclude persons not members from the ad- 
vantages which it offers. 

The object of Life Insurance has been so little 
understood that we propose to present in a few 
words some of its leading features, and to offer a re- 
ply to the obj ctions most commonly urged against it. 

Life Assurance is a system of benefit and pro- 
tection. It is a contract, whereby an association, 
in consideration of an annual payment, guarantees 
to an individual the bevefit of his expectation of life, 
by contracting to pay a stipulated sum to bis heirs 
at bis death. 

The term expectation of life means probability of 
life. No one can foretell the duration of any single 
life, but the records of mortality show what the av- 
erage of a thousand lives will be, and the accumu- 
lation of premiums based upon this average is the 
groundwork of calculations in Assurance. The law 
of average is the fuu: dation of the plan. 

Tbus, by Life Assurance, the insured secures an 
investment that accumulates for an ordinary lifetime. 

To secure this important end, we bind ourselves 
together to bear one avother's burdens. The stronger 
and richer, as the longer-lived must be, help the weak- 
erand poorer who are cut down earlyin life. Nowiser 
or more beneficent scheme for attaining this end bas 
ever been promoted among men. Its provisions are 
adapted to »Imost all classes ard conditions in life, 
but especially to those who have dep: ndants without 
having been able to make a certain provision for their 
future. There is a special necessity for Life Assur- 
ance in the structure and arrangement of modern 
society. Formerly, a man’s estate, or source of in- 
come, could not generally be buried with him. It 
remained behind to nourish bis beirs. But now minds 
and hands sre oftentimes men’s only estates. Most 
men subsist by their hard toil, ingenuity, learning, 
business tact. As long as they live, their families 
are provided for; but with their death, the income 
ceases. The household loaf is buried with the 
household head. ° Many fear that the use of this 
method of providing for the future involves a distrust 
of Divine Providence. A wise and prudent endeavor 
to render such events as are beyond our control less 
calamitous in their consequences than they other. 
wise would be, involves no impiety, but, on the con 
trary, is a religious duty. The wisdom and goodness 
of God are shown in the very laws which by an un 
erring certainty guide to the results attained by In- 


surance. Surely a neglect to use and exercise the | 


knowledge and power thus given is a disregard of 
His manifest designs. Perhaps it may be said that 
we are forbidden to take thought for the morrow. 
The thing forbidden is an undue anxiety about tem- 
poral matters. Shall we not sow the grain that we 
may io due season reap the barvest? We are indeed 
forbidden to be over-anxious about our future sup- 








An earnest purpose to make the amount of pre- 
mium sufficient to meet any demand which an excess 
of mortality may make upon the fund thus accumn- 
lnted, has led to the exaction of rates of premium 
considerably above the cost. It follows therefore 
hat in process of time a considerable surplus is 
found in the hands of the companies. A mutual 
company, such as our own, divides this surplus 
among these who have insured witb it, furnishing 
them with insurance at the absolute cost. The divi- 
dends which are made trom time to time to the in- 
sured, are thus discovered to be simply the change 
which the company retarns from the sum originally 
paid when it has discovered what the cost has been. 


Reasons why this Company should be preferred. 

Because we believe the average of life among 
those who are likely to insure extensively with us 
will be ra‘her beyond the ordinary term, and the 
yearly cost of mortality will consequently be less. 
Because there is reason to claim more than usual 
economy in its management. Because the security 
and wise mansgement of its funds is a matter of 
piime importance with all interested. Because if 
any insured cannot continue the payment of premi- 
ums, the policy need not be forfeited, but will be 
purchased on equitable terms by the Company, ora 
paid-up p licy obtained fur an amount proportioned 
ww the number of payments. It issues po.icies which 
are distinctly nonforfeiture, if desired. 


ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR $1000. 
(Age nearest Birthday.) 
TABLE FOR WHOLE LIFE. 
Yearly 


—_ Yearly i 
Piem B®! Prem. ||"8 | Prem. 


| Yearly 
| Prem. 
16 | 15 €0 || 26 | 19 80 || 34] 25 60 | 43 | 35 BO 51 50 
17 | 16 00 26 | 20 30 || 35 | 26 0) | 44 | 36 50 || 53 | 58 90 
18 | 16 Su 27 | 20 90 27 40 | 45 | 38 00 || 54 | 56 50 
19 | 16 90 || 28 | 21 80 | } 28 0 46 | 39 €0 || 55 | 59 40 
20 | 17 80 || 29 | 2210} ¢ 29 30 | 47 | 41 20 || 56 | 62 40 
21 17 80 || 30 | 22 70 l 39 | 30 40 | 48 | 43 10 || 57 | 65 60 
22 | 18 30 || 31 | 23 40 | 40 | 31 £0 | 49 | 45 00 || 58 | 69 00 
23 | 18 70 32 | 24 10 |] 41 32 60 | 50 | 47 00 || 59 | 72 70 


24 119 30 || 33 | 24 80 |] 42 | 22 90 | 51 | 49 BO | C0 | 78 40 


The above table is based on a supposed insurance of $1,000- 
Avy sum, greater or less, can be insured by the payment of a 
premium. greater or less, in the same proporticn 

Where the premium amounts to $40 or upwaids, one-half may 
be paid in the note of the party. if preferred. 

Premiums cau be made payable in quarterly or half-yearly in- 
stalments, at a slightly increased rate. For example, the pre- 
mium for an applicant, commencing at 30 years of age, which, as 


Yearly I 
Prem. |} 


|_| 


Age Age 4 e| ss 
































; given above, is, if paid yearly, $22.70, would be, if paid quarterly, 


$5.83; if paid balf-yearly, $11.55. The preminm at 45 years of 
age, yearly $38.00, would be, if quarterly, $9.75; if half-yearly, 
$19.33. Half yearly and quarterly premiums are payable all in cash. 

It is believed from the experience of like institu- 
tions that a dividend of from one third to one-half 
of the above premium will be returned to the in- 
sured. If a note bas been given, this dividend is 
used tocancel it. If otherwise, it is returned in cash. 

kas Persons willing to serve the Company as 
Agents will apply immediately to this office. 





